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pleasing as the municipal elections had just removed most of
the 1919 gains. The new M.P.s selected Ramsay MacDonald
as their leader; some, remembering his war and forgetting
his pre-war record, supported him as a "left-winger," some
merely because the time was overdue for a competent parlia-
mentary leadership. The second group, and not the first, were
justified by results.
Through 1923 it might really have seemed that the-quiet
days of Edward VII were back again, with MacDonald
instead of Asquith leading the more progressive of the two
great parties. Britain was entering on a short period of relative
prosperity and calm. The unemployed were not re-employed,
but became apathetic or reconciled to their lot. The Com-
munist Party lost influence and members, its papers lost
circulation, the new policy of " Bolshevization " (by which its
members became rigidly disciplined and formed secret groups
or "nuclei" to control other Labour bodies) caused fierce
antagonisms between it and other Labour organizations.
Some of the Labour members went a very long way in their
admiration of the restored tranquillity: "I love the Empire 1"
exclaimed J. H. Thomas on the day when the imperial tariff
decisions were announced at the Empire Conference of
October 1923, and his sentiments were echoed by J. R. Clynes, .
Ben Tillett and even Fred Bramley, Secretary of the Trades
Union Congress. Not all, indeed, shared in this satisfaction:
July had seen a big but short-lived London dock strike in
defiance of the Union, and a group of LL.P. members, mostly
from the Clyde, systematically opposed MacDonald's extreme
Parliamentary correctitude, and acted as uncompromising
advocates of Socialism and a class-war policy.
In November Baldwin, who had succeeded to Bonar Law on
his death, went to the country: Labour secured 192 seats, and,
if Asquith's 157 Liberals were to support it, had a majority
over the 258 Tories. Asquith decided to do so, and after
weeks of hesitation and conflicting rumours, the dearest hopes
of many Socialists were fulfilled early in 1924 when the King
sent for Ramsay MacDonald and invited him to form a Govern-
ment. Acceptance seemed a dangerous step; the Liberal veto
would act as an automatic check; but, as MacDonald said,